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OUR MONOGRAM TRADE-MARK. 


PER HOS MENS KREGIT MUNDUM 


NEARLY all the early printers—when they were also 
type-founders—adopted devices which marked their 
respective works; but the custom has latterly been 
almost entirely abandoned. Since the division of print- 
ing and type-founding into separate businesses, we do 
not know that any type-founder has adopted any device 
as peculiar to his own foundry other than an ordinary 
monogram. We have thought proper to take a step 
towards reviving the old custom, and herewith present 
our monogram trade-mark. The legend, Per hos mens 
regit mundum (By these mind rules the world), seems 
to us to be true of type. By means of these, the 
thoughts of men acquire a far-reaching power that 
nothing else could give them. 


——. *eoe --___ 


THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870-’71. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘* THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.** 
ARTICLE EIGHT. 

THE AGE. Daily morning newspaper. Folio; eight col- 
umns; size, 29X 4linches. Published by Ross & BippLz 
(JAMES M. Ross, CHARLES J. BIDDLE) at the Age Build- 
ing, Nos. 14 and 16 south Seventh street. Price, three cents 
per copy, or $8.00 per annum. Also, Taz WeexLy AGz, 
$1.50 per annum. Type used: Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil, 
and Agate. Printed on a Hoe four-cylinder rotary press. 
THE AGE was the first newspaper in Philadelphia 

that began its career with a first-class outfit and large 

capital. Most of those established before it, began ina 
small way, and in many cases their proprietors did not 
own the presses on which they were printed. It was 
intended to be an organ of the Democratic party, and 
was started at a time when the success of such a jour- 
nal seemed impossible, and in a city in which no Demo- 
cratic daily paper had for many years been self-sus- 
taining, At that time, the only English Democratic 
daily paper in the city was the Hvening Journal, which 
was rapidly sinking. The projectors of THE AGe, fully 
aware of the difficulties that surrounded their under- 





taking, provided a large capital, and, as an earnest of 
their intention to establish the paper permanently, 
they purchased a four-cylinder rotary press, and fitted 
up the most eligible office they could obtain, before the 
first number was issued. There can be no doubt that 
the bold front thus presented—giving a sign of stability 
—was very essential to the success of the enterprise ; 
and it is certain that less capital than that employed 
would have been irretrievably lost, as it would have 
been insufficient to sustain the paper until it had won 
its way to popular favor and support. 

The first number of THE AGE was issued on Wednes- 
day, March 25, 1863, by A. J. GLOssBRENNER & Co. 
at No. 430 Chestnut street. The firm consisted of 
ApaM J. GLO&SSBRENNER, FRANCIS J. GRUND, and 
WitiraM H. WEtsH. Other gentlemen, prominent 
Democrats of the city, also had a pecuniary interest in 
the undertaking, which was designed to benefit the 
party to which they were attached. It was a seven 
column paper at the beginning, but was enlarged to 
the present size a month later, April 27th. The price 
was fifteen cents a week, or six dollars per annum, and 
this continued until July 1, 1864, when, in consequence 
of the great advance in the cost of white paper, THE 
AGE, in common with all the other newspapers, went 
up in price, and the rate tu mail subscribers was fixed 
at ten dollars per annum; that to those residing in the 
city at twenty-four cents per week. At the earliest 
possible moment, however (July 1, 1865), these terms 
were reduced to nine dollars a year, and eighteen cents 
per week when delivered by carriers. Subsequent to 
that period there was a further reduction to the present 
price of eight dollars a year. 

The new journal was introduced to the public with a 
declaration of principles, from which a few extracts are 
here given :— 

We commence by declaring that THz AGEis to be a national 
Democratic journal, conducted on national Democratic prin- 
cip'es, without an unworthy play of words or sophistical quali- 


| fication to diminish the force of these terms. And further- 


more, THE AGE is to be devoted to the Constitution of the 
United States, as the highest Jaw of the land, without which 
there ean be no security of life or property, and, indeed, no 
government at all, except the anarchical rule of faction. 

We do not believe that our form of government, from the 
mere fact that the country is unfortunately involved in a 
civil war, is changed from a republic to a monarchy; that, to 
be loyal, men must lay aside their judgment, refuse to think 
and refiect on their condition, and abstain from all criticism 
on the acts of our public servants. This would be reversing 
the order of things. As long as a shadow of public liberty 
remains in this country, the people will use their birthright 
of passing judgment on the creatures of their making; and 
no man, however high in office, can with impunity defy pub- 
lie opinion. 

And in thus defining the rights of the people, and the sol- 
emn Obligations of those whom the people have, for a limited 
period, invested with political power, we take occasion to 
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declare that we are for the union of all the States, and full of 
living hope that the Union will yet be reéstablished, in spite 
of the pernicious legislation of the expired Congress and the 
fatal errors of the Administration. . . . . But while we 
look upon the Union as the necessary condition of our great- 
ness, we consider the Constitution as the palladium of our 
civil and religious liberty. 


There is little, if anything, in these principles that 
could be openly combated in the Northern States at 
the time they were avowed. THE AGE, as a represen- 
tative of the mass of northern Democrats, desired to 
save the Union and the Constitution. Very few Re- 
publican leaders were then bold enough to declare that 
the power conferred on the federal government by the 
Constitution was not full enough to enable it to exert 
its authority over rebellious States, and that the princi- 
ple of self-preservation, in nations as in men, overrides 
written law. The people would not have responded to 
such a declaration ; yet the Republican Administration 
believed it necessary to act on that principle. On the 
other hand, the Democratic leaders argued that the 
Constitution made no provision for the use of effective 
force against such a combination as threatened to dis- 
rupt the united States, and clearly showed that many 
measures adopted to secure the exercise of legitimate 
federal authority were unconstitutional. But, though 
declaring the Constitution to be the supreme law, they 
could not declare—they did not mean—that the nation 
should perish because the Constitution made no provi- 
sion adequate to the crisis. They thought that it did— 
in the shape of compromise; the mass of the Republi- 
can party thought that it did—in the shape of force ; and 
the great body of the whole people, as almost always 
happens, were working out an end in ignorance of the 
real principles upon which they were proceeding. 

Both the great parties in the loyal States desired the 
perpetuation of the Union. The intense bitterness 
that pervaded the political discussions of the time was 
largely owing to the fact that the Republican party 
was obliged to deny the premises upon which it acted, 
and that the Democratic party could not accept the 
logical conclusion of its own arguments. An unhappy 
Republican editor would chafe and call his opponent 
hard names on being convicted of favoring an uncon- 
stitutional act, while he was sure that he reverenced 
the Constitution. He retorted, not by admitting the 
charge and justifying his course, but by proving, with 
equal clearness, that disunion was a logical conclusion 
from the premises of his Democratic adversary, who, 
in turn, would writhe and become indignant at such a 
charge, because he thought that he was best serving the 
Union by guarding the Constitution. Each was far 
more sincere in conviction and honest in purpose than 
the other was willing to admit. The peculiar political 
situation in the North was simply unavoidable when 
our complex system of government was subjected to 
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the crucial test of civil war. Men took ground accord- 
ing to temperament—to conserve or to reform. It has 
been well said that ‘‘to the struggles of these two 
classes of opinions—the conservative and the reforming 
—we owe a great part of the healthy action of society.’’ 

THE AGE, as it boasted at the outset, was a radical 
Democratic journal. Asa consequence, it was bitterly 
attacked by the radical Republican journals, and never 
failed to strike back. Its articles partook of the hot 
temper of the time, but were less bitter in tone and 
more courteous in expression than those of many other 
partisan journals on both sides. When Pennsylvania 
was invaded in 1863, THE AGE became the advocate of 
vigorous war measures for the defence of the State. 
Though warmly advocating the recall of Gen. MeClel- 
lan to active service, it gave generous support to Gen- 
eral Meade when he was appointed to command the 
Army of the Potomac. ‘All the antecedents of that 
gentleman,”’ it said, ‘‘are highly in his favor, and he 
is, no doubt, a brave and skillful officer. . . . Let 
us give every moral and physical support to the new 
commander whose modest proclamation our readers 
will find in another column ; for he requires it, and we 
are bound to give itto him. He has a fearful task be- 
fore him, and it will require all his military genius and 
all his gallantry to save the national capital and Phila- 
delphia.”” At the same time it tersely presented the 
view afterwards taken by General Grant in the final 
campaign in Virginia: ‘‘ The greatest amount of force 
that can be thrown at any one point, against the best 
rebel army, led by the best rebel general, is the best 
move that can be made by the Union forces.”’ 

Opposition to the Draft was of course a strong point 
of Democratic policy; but, when that distasteful mea- 
sure could no longer be avoided, THE AGE was not 
among those journals that advocated forcible resist- 
ance to its enforcement. It said: ‘‘ While the compul- 
sory method of filling the ranks of the army may be 
disagreeable to some, it is the duty of all good citizens 
to obey the law, and place no obstacles in the way of 
its being faithfully executed.” 

Shortly after Mr. Johnson became President, THE 
AGE confessed that ‘‘the duty of the Democratic press 
in relation to the acts and utterances of the President 
was far from easy.’”’ Yet in a short time it saw its 
course pretty clearly, and culled this sentence—which 
it called a “‘ bright cluster of fifteen words’’—from one 
of his speeches, as a fitting utterance for him whom it 
styled THE PATRIOT PRESIDENT: ‘‘I THINK THE CON- 
SOLIDATION OF POWER EQUALLY DANGEROUS WITH 
THE SEPARATION OF THE STATES.”’ 

Aside from its political opinions—which are here to 
be stated, not discussed—THE AGE has been an excel- 
lent newspaper. Foreign and domestic news and cor- 
respondence have been fully presented ; current topics 
have been freely discussed and local matters clearly 
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and fully reported. Miscellaneous reading for the 
family circle has always been a prominent feature in 
its columns.. This includes much poetry, selected 
with admirable taste, so that nearly all the literary 
gems in our language have from time to time gratified 
its readers. The critical department, including reviews, 
book notices, and dramatic and musical criticisms, has 
been conducted with fairness and marked ability; 
while financial and commercial matters have received 
a full share of intelligent attention. It has from the 
beginning published the arrivals at hotels, a matter of 
much importance to business men. State affairs have 
also received much attention, and for several years the 
items relating to the various counties have been classi- 
fied under their appropriate heads. 

The heading of THe AGE has been several times 
changed or modified. Originally the centrepiece repre- 
sented a parchment scroll, labelled Constitution, with 
a pen lying behind it. Afterwards, the same design 


appeared in a reduced form, with the pen in front and 
the sun rising behind with the word Daily in his rays. 


The present heading, of which a reduced fac-simile is 
here given, was adopted June 11, 1866. 

The original partnership in THe AGE continued but 
a short time. A few months after it was formed, Mr. 
Grund by some means became inoculated with the 
principles of the Republican party. In announcing 
his withdrawal in the latter part of July, 1863, the 
remaining partners thought proper to state that his 
connection with the editorial department of their jour- 
nal ceased on the 17th of that month.* The paper 
continued to be published by Messrs. Glossbrenner & 
Welsh until February, 1866, when Mr. Glossbrenner ¢ 
sold his interest to JaMEs M. Ross, and the firm be- 





* Francis J. Grund was a native of Austria, and came to 
this country in early life, having received a liberal educa- 
tion in his native land. He was remarkable for his literary 
attainments, and possessed a seemingly inexhaustible and 
readily available fund of political and general information. 
He was the author of several scientific and philosophical 
works, and wrote largely for magazines and newspapers. He 
was appointed Consul to Belgium by President Polk, and 
while abroad was the correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger and the Baltimore Sun. Mr. Grund died suddenly on 
the night of September 29, 1863. 

t Adam J. Glossbrenner was born at Hagerstown, Md., in 
1810. At an early age, he was apprenticed to the printing 
business, but when only seventeen years old he went west 
and became foreman in the office of the Ohio Monitor, and 
afterwards of the Western Telegraph. In 1829, he settled at 
York, Pa., where he published the York Gazette, and held 
several public positions. In 1849 he was elected Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Representatives, and filled the position 
so acceptably that he was reélected by the four succeeding 
Congresses—as long as his party remained in power. In.1864, 
he was elected to Congress from the Fifteenth Pennsylvania 





came WELSH & Ross. Mr. Robb brought to his new 
position large business experience and great adminis- 
trative ability. Moreover, Tur AGE had passed the 
most perilous period of its existence, and was well 
established. It remained for Mr. Robb—who took 
charge of the business department—to apply his undi- 
vided energies to its management, and thus assure the 
success that now attends it.* 

Early in June, 1868, the office of THE AGE was re- 
moved from Chestnut street to the fine and commodious 
building, Nos. 14 and 16 south Seventh street, which 
was purchased and remodelled expressly to meet the 
wants of the paper. The publication and business 
offices are on the first floor, and there is a suite of five 
communicating editorial rooms on the third floor, hand- 
somely and conveniently furnished. The cellar has 
been made into an excellent press-room, and the eom- 
posing-room, on the fifth floor, is large, airy, and well- 
lighted. Altogether, the Age Building is a credit to 
the Press of Philadelphia, and the proprietors deserve 
much praise for providing such comfortable quarters 
for all connected with their paper. 

On the 2d of March, 1871, Mr. Welsh} withdrew from 
THE AGE, his interest being purchased by CHARLES J. 
BippLE t{—who for a long time had been one of the 





District, and was reélected in 1866. Mr. Glossbrenner now 
resides at York, which was, indeed, his home during the 
time that he was the senior proprietor of THE AGE. 

* James M. Robb was born in this city, and has passed most 
of his life in it, and taken a lively and active interest in its 
prosperity. His education and training were such as fitted 
him for entrance into some one of the liberal professions. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1844, studied law under N, B. 
Browne, Esq., and was admitted to practice at the Phila- 
delphia_ bar. He for a time engaged in the active duties 
of his profession, until compelled to relinquish them by de- 
clining health. He then went to Europe, and spent some 
time there. Returning with recuperated strength, he a few 
years thereafter entered into the more stirring scenes of busi- 
ness life as proprietor and publisher of the daily and weekly 
journal to which he has since devoted himself. 

+ William Henry Welsh is a native of York, Pa. From his 
early youth he enjoyed the advantages afforded by the best 
schools and literary institutions in the land. He was a grad- 
uate of Princeton College in the class of 1847, afterwards stu- 
died law, and was regularly admitted to practice. He took 
an active part in the political movements going on around 
him, and represented the Eighteenth Senatorial District in 
the Senate of the State for two successive terms. Mr. Welsh 
was also private secretary to Mr. Buchanan when that gen- 
tleman represented the United States at the Court of St. 
James, during the administration of President Pierce. In 
the campaign of 1860, he acted efficiently as Chairman of the 
Democratic State Central Committee. 

t Charles John Biddle was born in Philadelphia in 1819. He 
graduated at Princeton College in 1837, and afterwards studied 
law under Hon. John Cadwalader, and was admitted to the © 
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editors of the paper—and the firm then became Rops 
& BIDDLE. The editorial department is under the con- 
trol of Mr. Biddle, while Mr. Robb takes charge of the 
general management of the establishment. In the 
business department he is ably seconded by Mr. James 
M. West, who contributes. largely to the popularity of 
the paper among business men by the judicious and 
pleasant manner in which he discharges the duties of 
his position. 

The editorial corps of THE AGE has always been 
full and well-balanced. The editors-in-chief have all 
been gentlemen of liberal culture and fine literary at- 
tainments. Prominent on the staff is Stephen D. An- 

’ derson*—one of the most valuable men in his profes- 





bar in 1840. During the Mexican war, he entered the United 
States army as captain of voltigeurs, and was engaged in the 
battles of Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapulte- 
pec, and was at the taking of the city of Mexico. During his 
service he was brevetted major for gallant and meritorious 
conduct. After the war he returned to the bar of Philadel- 
phia, and practiced successfully until 1861. On the breaking 
out of the rebellion, Major Biddle became an efficient mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety, organized for the defence of 
Philadelphia. In June, 1861, he accepted the command of 
the Thirteenth Reserve Regiment, afterwards more widely 
known as the Bucktails, and was placed in command at 
Camp Curtin, near Harrisburg. On the 21st of June, he en- 
tered active service, and commanded a brigade under Gen. 
McClellan in Western Virginia. While in the field, he was 
elected to the XXX VIIth Congress, to fill a vacancy in the 
second district of Pennsylvania, caused by the resignation 
of E. Joy Morris, who had been appointed Minister to Con- 
stantinople. The Administration, more anxious for Colonel 
Biddle’s services in the field than desirous of his criticisms 
on the floor of Congress, tendered him a brigadier-general's 
commission, which he declined. His district being, by a re- 
apportionment, made strongly Republican, he failed to secure 
a reélection. In 1863, he was chairman of the Democratic 
State Central Committee, and, under trying circumstances, 
and against great odds, made a gallant though unsuccessful 
fight in favor of Mr. Woodward for governor. He was also 
active for the defence of the State. In the invasion of that 
year, as in the campaign of Antietam, he promptly took his 
place in the militia called out by the governor. It was to 
Col. Biddle that Gen. McClellan addressed his letter endors- 
ing Judge Woodward for governor. An ardent politician of 
the straightest sect, Col. Biddle still commands the respect of 
his political opponents, and is deservedly popular in the city 
of his birth and home. 

* Mr. Anderson was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
He came to Philadelphia at an early age, with a strong pre- 
dilection for literary pursuits, and soon began to write for 
the magazines of those days. He subsequently became con- 
nected with the newspaper press, was editor of the Penn- 
sylvanian for several years, and wrote largely for the other 
Democratic journals. When THE AGE was established, Mr. 
Anderson was selected by the publishers as a most desirable 
member of its editorial corps, and his industry and ability 
have contributed not a little to the success of that journal. 
Mr. Anderson is a clear, effective, and ready writer on politi- 
cal and general subjects, and possesses a fine ear and a re- 
markably quick eye for the beauties and defects of art. He 
has held several public positions, and discharged their duties 
with ability and probity. Naturally of a retiring disposition, 
he never comes prominently before the public, but is highly 
esteemed by the members of his profession and by all who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance. He has been perfectly 
consistent in his political views, commanding the confidence 
of the party which he has faithfully served so many years, 

*and the respect of his political opponents. 





sion—who has been connected with this journal from 
the beginning. Mr. Hamelin, who happily combines 
literary and business ability, has special charge of the 
financial and commercial departments, and otherwise 
contributes to its columns.* William H. Cunnington 
is the efficient city editor, and is assisted by a full corps 
of competent reporters. 

THE WEEKLY AGE was first issued June 6, 1863. It 
is the same size as the daily, and is conducted with un- 
usual care. The inside pages are made up out of the 
matter that appears in the daily, but the outer pages 
consist of original and selected stories and sketches, 
poetry, and miscellaneous matter. Only a few adver- 
tisements are admitted to its columns. It has an at- 
tractive engraved heading, and its make-up, like that 
of the daily, displays much taste and judgment. The 
publishers aim to make it an unexceptionable family 
paper. In this they fully succeed, and are rewarded 
by a large and steadily increasing circulation, mainly 
in the Middle and Southern States. : 


THE following note, correcting an inaccuracy in the article 
on The Press, which appeared in the March number of THE 
PROOF-SHEET, fully explains itself :— 


BryYson’s JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 
Philadelphia, May 5, 1871. 


DEAR Sir: I desire to call your attention to an error or two 
in your article on The Press. The Lancaster Intelligencer 
was purchased by me from James Flood, who succeeded 
Thomas Feran, and I afterwards took Mr. Forney as a part- 
ner in the concern, and we continued the paper as publishers, 
under the name of Bryson & Forney, as a firm, one year. I 
subsequently sold my interest to Mr. Forney, who continued 
the paper. Mr. Forney afterwards purchased the Journal, 
and united the names as Intelligencer and Journal. 

Your article, in the main, is correct. Mr. Forney presents 
many elements of character worthy the pen of a historian, 
and it occurred to me that history or biography should be as 
correct as possible. We were both very young—not quite nine- 
teen years of age. Mr. F. was about four months younger 
than I. The Intelligencer was the old-line Democratic paper 
—the office in which I served my time. The Journal was 
Federal—afterwards Democratic—in which Mr. F. served 
his time. 

No one can take a deeper interest than myself in Mr. For- 
ney’s success as a journalist, or have a higher appreciation 
of the talent he has manifested as such, and in every station 
in which he has been placed. 

Truly, yours, 
JAMES H. BRYSON, 


Mr. E. H. Munpay. No. 2 N. Sixth Street. 





* John L. Hamelin is a native of Philadelphia, where he 
has constantly resided. Receiving a liberal education, he 
graduated at Yale College in 1840. Before this time he had 
written for the press, and when only seventeen years old was 
a contributor to the Focus, then a promising penny paper. 
He afterwards taught school for several years, and subse- 
quently held a responsible position in the office of the Schuyl- 
kill Coal and Navigation Company, which he filled for many 
years. Mr. Hamelin also held several public offices of trust, 
as Guardian of the Poor, School Director, etc. In 1859-'60, he 
was associated with Emerson Bennett in the publication of a 
monthly magazine, which was meritorious, but succumbed 
to the pressure of the times. In 1864, Mr. Hamelin was en- 
gaged as business manager of THE AGE, and was quite suc- 
cessful in his management. Subsequently, it was thought 
desirable that he should assume the editorial pusition, which 
he now fills with marked distinction. 
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AT THE CHURCH GATE. 


BY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


ALTHOUGH I enter not, 
Yet round about the spot 

Ofttimes I hover; 

And near the sacred gate, 
With longing eyes I wait, 

Expectant of her. 

The minster tolls out 
Above the city’s rout, 

And noise and humming. 
They ’ve hushed the minster bell; 
The organ ’gins to swell; 

She’s coming, she’s coming! 
My lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast, 
And hastening hither, 
With modest eyes downcast: 
She comes—she 's here, she's past— 

May Heaven go with her! 
Kneel undisturbed, fair saint! 
Pour out your praise or plaint 

Meekly and duly; 

I will not enter there, 
To sully your pure prayer 

With thoughts unruly. 
But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 

Lingering a minute, 

Like outcast spirits who wait 
And see, through heaven's gate, 
Angels within it. 


———- +o 


CHARITY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


WE hear a good deal of the liberality of modern 
times, and of the public charities so characteristic 
(solely so, some would have it) of Christian nations. 
Without wishing to detract at all from the times of 
which we ourselves make part, we think a word may 
be said for other ages and other peoples. The great 
traveller, Ibn Batuta, who was born in Tangiers in 
1303, and who travelled throughout almost all coun- 
tries owning the religion of Mohammed, from the year 
1325 to 1356, gives, without claiming any special praise 
for them, one or two instances of this liberality and 
charity which had fallen within his notice. From 1325 
to 1356, we are plainly in what are called the Dark 
Ages. ‘Dark,’ says Maitland, ‘‘because we choose 
to remain in the dark about them.” But we began 
this only to give the quotations from the travels of the 
celebrated Arab, Abn-Abdallah, better known as Ibn 
Batuta, and not to moralize. . 

“‘T was in Damascus during the great plague, about 
the end of the month Rabia Athani, in the year 749 
(A.D. 1348). The mosque Alagdamo, situated just 
outside of the city, is one of its great ornaments. Its 
name is derived from a stone on which it is said the 
prints of Moses’s feet are to be seen. I was struck 
with wonder when the chief of the emirs ordered, by 
public proclamation through the city, that the inhabit- 
ants should fast three days, and that no one should 
cook in the public square, nor eat anything during the 
day-time—for the great part of the people eat of what 





is cooked in the public square. And when they had 
fasted the three successive days—the last of these 
being the fifth day of the week—the emirs, the sheriffs, 
the cadys, the doctors, and all of every class came to- 
gether into the mosque until it was filled full of people» 
and watched there the night of the sixth day,* occu- 
pied in prayer, in the reading of the Koran, and in 
supplication. When they had celebrated the prayer of 
the morning, all went out carrying Korans in their 
hands (the emirs going barefoot), great and small, 
both men and women of the city; and likewise the 
Jews, with their books of the Law, and the Christians, 
with their Gospel, accompanied by their wives and 
children, all weeping, humbling themselves, and pray- 
ing anxiously to God in their books and in those of 
their prophets. They went towards the mosque of 
Alagdamo, where they remained in their supplications 
and prayers until near midday, when they returned to 
the city. And when they had celebrated the prayer of 
the sixth day, God freed them from that plague. The 
number of deaths in one day had reached one thou- 
sand.”’ 

“In Damascus there are various kinds of public 
charities founded and supported by pious legacies. 
Among these there is one for making and repairing 
the public streets and sidewalks. For each street in 
Damascus has sidewalks on each side, on which people 
may walk on foot, and between these go those who 
ride on horseback.”’ 

“One day, as I was passing through the streets of 
Damascus, I saw a little slave boy who had let fall 
from his hands a vessel of Chinese porcelain, which 
was broken in the fall. When the crowd had gathered 
around, one of the bystanders said to him, ‘Pick up 
the fragments, and go with them to the administrator 
of pious legacies.’ When he had collected them, he 
took them as directed, and showed them to him. The 
administrator gave him money to buy another vessel. 
This is one of the best of institutions; for the master of 
the boy would certainly have scolded and whipped him 
for having broken the cup. The boy, indeed, was 
breaking his heart and was worried for fear of this. 
So that this pious bequest gave comfort to the heart. 
May God largely bless him who established so excel- 
lent a benefaction !’’ 





~~. 
oes 


INTERESTING FROM PARIS. 


On the 20th of April we received the following letter 
from M. Motteroz, of L’ Imprimerie, Paris. Although 
it relates to the siege of Paris by the Prussians, and not 
to that later and more terrible siege in which French- 
men spill each other’s blood on the bosom of their un- 
happy country, it is so full of interest that we need 
offer no apology for laying a translation of it before 
our readers so long after it was written. We tender 
our warmest thanks to M. Motteroz for his kindly re- 
membrance of us in the midst of the terrible scenes by 
which he was surrounded. Enclosed in the letter was 





* The Mohammedans, like the Jews, begin their day with 
the evening. ‘*The evening and the morning were the first 
day.” 
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a copy of the balloon edition of La Chronique Illustrée, 
Politique et Littéraire. This is printed by photo-lithog- 
raphy on very thin paper, each page being reduced to 
434X7 inches. It is easily readable by the naked eye, 


and the illustrations are not badly reproduced. The 
sheet of four pages weighs two grammes, and was sold 
for fifteen centimes. It is interesting as an example of 
what may be accomplished in time of need. 


Paris, February 12, 1871. 
Rue Jacob, 14. 

GENTLEMEN: I presume that it will be agreeable to you to 
receive typographical news from Paris during the siege. Ac- 
cordingly, I avail myself of the services of a friend, who is 
provided with a safe conduct and leaves for the provinces, to 
furnish you with a few memoranda which we are yet unable 
to forward through the Paris post. 

Most of the printing-offices of the capital have been closed 
during the siege, less by lack of work than by troublous times 
and the derangements incident to military duty. 

Newspapers alone have continued to be issued regularly. 
Exemption from the service has been obtained for their com- 
positors with but little difficulty. The sale of newspapers 
has greatly increased in Paris during the siege. The little 
Moniteur and the little Presse, of which there are two edi- 
tions daily, have reached a circulation of forty and fifty 
theusand. These are issued at five centimes. Newspapers 
of fifteen and ten centimes have had varied fortune. Some 
of them—the Journal de Paris, for instance, of which fifty 
thousand were struck off for Paris alone before the war— 
have gradually fallen off to about two thousand. Le Reveil, 
on the contrary—of which there were issued scarcely two 
thousand for Paris, and the same edition for the provinces— 
ran up to fifteen thousand during the siege. 

Nearly all of the newspapers have been reduced in size one- 
half; and, besides, are printed only on a half sheet. Paper 
is, nevertheless, not scarce. The magazines have been ena- 
bled to sell all the lots of paper that could not hitherto be 
disposed of; and now there remain select qualities of paper 
in considerable stock. 

One of the curiosities of journalism during the siege has 
been the reduction, by photo-lithography, of newspapers, 
which have been printed on paper scarcely exceeding this 
letter in size, and distributed to the provinces by means of 
the balloon. 

I forwarded to your address one of these typo-photolitho- 
graphic newspapers, and as I do not know whether it reached 
its destination, I enclose herewith a copy of one of them. Of 
this illustrated journal, in its unreduced size, there were sold 
fifty-three thousand copies at ten centimes. No photo-litho- 
graphic production has had any success. 

Typographers have suffered cruelly by the war. A large 
number of compositors and pressmen have been killed. 

A journeyman compositor named Arnould, a somewhat 
distinguished poet, the author of a comedy and of many other 
productions, who had started a newspaper—Le Moniteur de 
la Guerre—and conducted it with great success, was killed 
at Bourget. 

The franc-tireurs of the press were composed almost wholly 
of compositors. Nearly all of them have been killed. 

The President of the Typographical Society came near 
being elected a representative. . 

The venerable proprietor of L’ Imprimerie has been seri- 
ously ill in consequence of the fatigues incident to the siege. 
His health is now improving. 

The printing-offices which were closed are beginning to re- 
open; and if coal proves to be available, work will probably 
soon be resumed. 

Should this batch of news be agreeable to you, I shall be 
gratified ; and I trust that it will be received as a token of 
remembrance from a reader of your journal, and from your 


typographical confrere, MorreEroz. 





HOW HE COLLECTED HIS BILL. 
BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 


SoME twenty-five years ago, Mr. Bodkin, one of the old- 
fashioned printers of New York, was looking sadly over his 
ledger. As he turned over the leaf that disclosed the account 
of Mr. Quoin, with an unsettled balance of $315.00, and more 
than two years past due, the sadness changed to grimness. 
How well he remembered the first visit of deluding Quoin, 
when, with a corn-basket full of wood-cuts, said to have cost 
$1000, he inveigled the credulous Mr. Bodkin into printing a 
book. For which Quoin had never paid. But he had pro- 
mised magnificently. 

“ As soon, Mr. Bodkin, as I receive the $315—and the sales 
of the book, I KNOW, will not be less than that every week— 
you shall have the money. A debt of honor, Mr. Bodkin. 
You should have it, if 1 had to sell my teeth.”” And here he 
showed a collection that a hyena would have envied for 
whiteness and hardness. “Then again, Mr. Bodkin, you 
hold my wood-cuts as security. Worth more than three times 
the amount of your bill! Finer collaterals were never nego- 
tiatedin Wallstreet. Pooh!’ And he swung his cane around 
his head, as if ready to demolish any man or opinion that 
might rise in opposition. 

So Mr. Bodkin, much impressed with the rhetoric of Mr. 
Quoin, although not entirely convinced, gave up the work, 
and Quoin went on his way rejoicing. Went to Rhode Island, 
where he sold his books, and pocketed the proceeds. And 
Mr. Bodkin had waited for the money. How often he had 
written to Quoin! How he had expostulated and coaxed 
and threatened! How he had tried to make payments easy 
for Mr. Quoin. How he had offered to take calicoes, codfish, 
potatoes, or shingle nails, or any other production of Rhode 
Island. All to no purpose. 

Then he had put the account in a lawyer's hands. Quoin 
was sued, and judgment was had, and execution was issued, 
and was returned unsatisfied. Neither Mr. Quoin’s property 
nor income could be attached. Bodkin fairly snorted as his 
eye fell upon the expenses of that suit. 

Then he thought of that security—those invaluable collate- 
rals—the precious wood-cuts that had cost $1000. Bodkin 
had hawked them at every publisher in the city, only to get 
substantially the same answer from all. “Good cuts; of 
course they are. Worth a $1000 no doubt to cut them; but to 
us, who don't need them, and could not use them, worth no 
more than fire wood.” Such security! Good Lord! Such 
security! Bodkin was growing hysterical. 

He laughed aloud, not scornfully but exultingly. It was 
the laughter of inspiration. For the wood-cuts had given 
him a new notion of how the debt might be collected. With 
undisguised chuckling, he put on his hat, and went in search 
of Mr. Mallet, a young gentleman of remarkably persuasive 
faculties, and faultless in dress—moreover, an agent of the 
Pokomoke Lottery, and an excellent judge of the game of 
pea and thimble. What transpired between Bodkin and 
Mallet is purely conjectural. But it was odd that Bodkin 
should, on his return, have directed his foreman to print a 
dozen cards with this inscription—** Henry Mallet, Publisher, 
No. 2450 Washington Street, Buffalo.” Hen. Mallet a pub- 
lisher! Why, even the feeder-boys laid their fingers aside 
their noses when they read it. 

Two days after this Mr. Mallet laid one of these cards on the 
desk of Mr. Quoin, and begged to inquire of that gentleman 
the probable value of the wood-cuts used in his book. Was 
he disposed to sell them, or could they be used? To be candid 
(and candor was always a weakness of his), he needed them 
sorely. He had made arrangements to publish a certain book 
within three months. If it was out by that time, he would 
make $2000, sure; if it was delayed a week, his chance of 
profit was gone forever. The miserable engravers wanted 
three months to do the work, whereas he could not spare 
three weeks. Quoin’s cuts were not exactly what he wanted, 
but they would serve. Would he take $50 for the use of them ? 
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Quoin smiled at his inndcence, and shook his head. “I 
don’t lend cuts; but I will sell them to you for $800, and that 
is cheaper than you can get them made to order.” 

There was no denying this; but it took more than an hour's 
hard boring to make Quoin abate the price to $600. The most 
potent argument Mallet used was his apparently careless pro- 
duction of a long flat wallet filled with new, crisp, and crack- 
ling bank notes of high figures only, the sight of which made 
Mr. Quoin show his beautiful white teeth. Mallet was un- 
doubtedly a cash buyer. 

Next came the question of terms. ‘‘ Would Mr. Mallet pay 
$285 cash, and take an order on his printer, who would deliver 
the cuts on payment of $315?” 

It was Mallet’s turn to smile, and he did it like the heathen 
Chinee, “child-like and bland.” What did Mr. Quoin take 
him for? He never paid for goods till he had them. The idea 
of paying for cuts he had not seen as yet, and of settling up 
Quoin’s bills was absurd! Under no circumstances whatever 
would he take the cuts, until he saw the receipted bills of 
both engraver and printer. Was he to buy a lawsuit? to be 
served with attachments and trovers and replevins and in- 
junctions and games of that sort? Not much. Mr. Mallet 
tilted himself back in his chair, and looked upward, as if in 
quest of relief from the absurdities of Quoin. 

Quoin became pensive. It was quite clear that Mallet 
would not advance the money to pay the printer’s bill. Where 
could he get it? Butif he did not get it, he would lose the 
$285. That was not to be thought of. The interview was 
adjourned. Quoin went out to hunt up the money, much to 
the annoyance of Mallet, who could not conceal his appre- 
hensions that Quoin was about to refuse to sell. When Mallet 
had made up his mind to buy, he wanted to buy and end the 
matter. If Quoin would go on to New York with him, he 
would pay all expenses; but he would not pay for the cuts 
till he had them, and with a good title. And here he flour- 
ished his wallet. 

This was talking business to purpose, and accelerated 
Quoin’s movements. He raised the money. That night 
Quoin and Mallet took passage together on the steamer, and 
next morning found them at the Astor House. Mallet had 
proved excellent company. He eat and drank and smoked 
and told good stories, and was as chatty and confidential 
with Quoin as if they had been school-boys together. But 
with all this, Mallet showed a most unaccountable fear that 
Quoin would somehow or other disappoint him; he was evi- 
dently afraid that Quoin would give him the slip. Quoin had 
to be very decided to prevent Mallet from accompanying 
him when he went to see Bodkin. ‘He only wanted to make 
sure it was all right.”” For obvious reasons, Quoin was bound 
that Mallet should not see the interview, and shook him off 
resolutely. 

“I shall count the minutes while I wait in this room till 
you come back,” said the aggrieved and wistful Mallet, as he 
cast himself upon the sofa. 

“I will surely be back in half an hour,” said the triumphant 
Quoin. 

It was with exceeding hauteur that Quoin strode in the 
office of Bodkin. His face was hard, his eyes severe. It was 
the grimness of an officer of justice on duty, and the eleva- 
tion of a lofty mind conscious of right. ‘Mr. Bodkin, I have 
called to pay your bill. Of course, you did not expect it. Nor 
do you deserve it. . Your conduct in dunning me is shameful 
—perfectly shameful. I should feel justified in refusing it 
altogether. But—produce your bill, sir.” And he tugged at 
his moustaches, and looked defiantly. Ithuriel himself was 
not more grand in consciousness of virtue. 

The surprised and somewhat crestfallen Bodkin fumbled 
in his drawers for the bill, and at length produced it. A 
spasm of disgust flitted over Quoin’s face as he saw the hide- 
ous total, with two years’ interest and legal expenses. But 
he had made up his mind to make an impression, and he did 
it. How it wrenched him nobody but Quoin can imagine. 
He told down the money in full, and secured his receipt with 
great deliberation. 





“Now, Mr. Bodkin, oblige me by packing up those wood- 
cuts, and delivering them to the porter.” . 

“Surely, Mr. Quoin, you will not remove those cuts so pre- 
cipitately,” said the penitent Bodkin. 

Up went Quoin’s cane most menacingly. ‘‘Not an hour, 
sir—not an hour, sir! I want those cuts now, sir, now!’ 

There was no resisting this impetuosity. The cuts were 
produced, examined, and checked. Quoin sailed out of Bod- 
kin’s office gloriously, with his porter tugging at the ‘bundle, 
like a man-of-war protecting a merchantman. 

It was but a few minutes to get back to the Astor House. 
Here was vexation. The door of the room in which he had 
left Mallet was locked. Down to the clerk’s office flew the 
irate and impatient Quoin. 

““Where’s my friend and room-mate, Mallet, of room 369?” 

“Mallet ?—Yes, yes! Mallet, is it? Why, Mallet paid for 
his room, and left half an hour ago.” 

“What!” 

“Just so. Paid for his room half an hour ago, took a coach, 
and went to the Erie Railroad Depot.” 

“What!” 

“No mistake. Went by the Erie Railroad.” 

Not even then was Quoin convinced that his polite friend, 
Mallet, was a delusion anda snare. But he had the presen- 
timent. All day long he traversed from hotel to depot in an 
agonized frame of mind. Nor did he fail to call on the chief 
of police, to make sure that his friend had not had a fit, and 
been sent to the hospital. Nor is it worth while to recount 
his visits to booksellers and his inquiries touching the pub- 
lisher, Mallet, of Buffalo, who was unknown to them all. As 
night settled on the city he felt able to express a decided 
opinion concerning Mallet. He was ‘“‘an unveracity and an 
ineptitude, a phantasm and a wind-bag.” As for Bodkin— 
words could not do him justice. But he never saw either of 
them again. 

That day Bodkin closed the ledger account of Quoin. That 
day Bodkin and Mallet went out riding on the Coney Island 
road. And the riders of that frequented thoroughfare were 
astonished at the vivacity and vociferousness of the specta- 
cled elderly gentleman and his young friend. They were 
evidently at ease and at peace with the wide world. So Mrs. 
Bodkin. thought. For Bodkin’s temper was sweet for a 
month—a state of mind unknown before or since. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wry is anything made public, but in the belief that it will 
be of interest to others? Why is it announced that Isaac and 
Rebecca were married on a certain day last week, but on the 
supposition that it will give you pleasure to know it? And 
then, lower down on the sheet, under the standing head of 
deaths, your eye runs along always with apprehension lest it 
fall on some well-known name, and reads that the aged 
father, the young child, the beloved wife, the rich, the poor, 
the admired, the honored, the beautiful are gone; for is it 
not taken for granted that the world will respond in sympa- 
thy to the incursions of a common foe? Read in this light, 
the commonest advertisements which crowd our papers have 
a kindly order about them. Say not with a cynic sneer—as 
though you were doubtful whether there was anything hon- 
est in the world—when a storekeeper advertises his wares, 
that it is all sheer selfishness ; for if it is pleasant for one to 
announce a fresh supply of tallow and wool, hardware, or 
muslins, is it not just as pleasant for one who wishes to know 
it? Business advertisements! Waste paper! You know not 
what you say. Those’ships which are to sail for every harbor 
in the world; those fabrics which have arrived from every 
commercial mart on the earth: this iron from Russia, tea 
from China, cotton from Georgia, sugar from Louisiana—do 
they not preach to us at the corners of the streets, at the en- 
tering of the gates, in our docks, and in custom-houses and 
exchanges, sermons on the mutual dependence of mankind ? 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation, 19th Edition. 


THIS work is the only treatise on punctuation that we have 
seen which is worth the paper on which it is printed. The 
author understands his subject. He shows us that punctua- 
tion rests substantially on a grammatical basis, and that its 
principles are not of arbitrary application. He defines clearly 
what a point means, and the circumstances which govern its 
use. Accordingly, the rules which he gives the reader for 
accurate punctuation grow naturally out of the reasons on 
which they are founded; hence his system has a scientific 
foundation. 

This book is quite as valuable to authors as to printers. 
Many authors write so admirably that their language, so to 
speak, punctuates itself. But there are others whose style, 
while strictly grammatical, is so clumsy, rugged, and in- 
volved, that it is in need of the wariest and steadiest super- 
vision of the printer. This treatise is excellently adapted to 
help such authors to help themselves. 

The examples which Mr. Wilson brings forward, step by 
step, in illustration of his teachings, are selected with capital 
taste and judgment. In fact, thoroughly sound sense charac- 
terizes every part of the work. The young printer who care- 
fully studies his principles will not only acquire, with a mod- 
erate amount of intellectual labor, the skill to punctuate ac- 
curately, but he will also acquire, almost unconsciously, that 
groundwork of grammatical knowledge which it is of the 
highest importance that he should possess. We say, with 
emphasis, that no printer should be without this book, which 
richly deserves all, and more than all, the favor with which 
it has been received. 





A Married Cuss. 
WHAT THE HEAD OF THE OLD MAN SAID TO THE BACHELOR. 
Youne man, if ever inclined you be 
To enter the portal of matrimony, 
Be wary how you go through it! 
If I ask of my wife not to fret and fuss, 
She only replies, Youre ac-cus-, you’re ac-cus-, 
You re ac-cus-, you’re accustomed to it! 


No matter how tidy she once may have been, 
If madame think slovenliness is no sin— 
And plenty of women so view it— 
The more you complain and kick up a muss, 
The worse she will be, till you’re really ac-cus-, 
You’re ac-cus-, you’re accustomed to it! 


So I say, young man, take warning in time! 

Look well to the lesson contained in my rhyme, 
Or twenty to one you will rue it! 

If once you submit, ’t will be always thus; 

So, in getting a wife, pray don't get ac-cus., 
Get ac-cus-, get accustomed to it! 





Trial of Speed in Composition. 

THE contest for the “‘Printers’ Circular Prizes,” for fast 
type-setting, took place on the 10th of May, in various cities 
throughout the country. As we go to press, reports have 
been received from Philadelphia, Scranton (Pa.), Montreal, 
Cincinnati, Davenport (Iowa), and Rock Island (Ill.). The 
greatest number of ems set in the hour in these cities was 
1822. This was done in The Day office, in this city, by Mr. 
George Ahrensberg. The same gentleman has several times 
set over 2000 ems in an hour. 

The first prize contended for is a six-inch composing-stick, 
made of solid silver, richly chased, and furnished with an 
elegant rosewood case lined with satin. The second and 
third prizes are silver medals, suitably engraved. All were 
made by Messrs. Wilson & Stellwagon, of this city, and re- 
fleet credit on their taste and skill. Mr. Wilson is himself an 
excellent printer, and doubtless felt professional pride in 
making these beautiful prizes. 
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‘Is this a dagger that I see before me???’ 

“*T is no such thing!’’’ It is Mucklé’s envelope and letter- 
opener, paper-cutter, leaf-separator, pamphlet-knife, and 
paper-folder. An ingenious article by which letters can be 
opened as fast as they can be handled. Col. Mucklé, cashier 
of the Public Ledger, grew tired of opening letters in the or- 
dinary way, and devised this instrument to relieve himself, 
and save time. It can be used for many purposes, and, after 
a full trial, we find it indispensable on our table. It is for 
sale by J. B. Wickersham, No. 152 south Fourth street. The 
price is fifty cents. We shall take pleasure in getting this 
useful article for any of our customers. 





Model Modesty. 

SOME years ago the editor of the Jonesborough (Tenn.) 
Whig thus announced his intention of bringing out a reli- 
gious paper: ‘“* We feel competent to the task of editing and 
publishing a work on politics, one on religion, one on science, 
and another on anything you please, all at the same time! 
Our genius is bounded on the east by the rising sun; on the 
west by the horizon; on the south by the shores of time ; and 
on the north the farthest limits of truth light up our pathway 
by day and by night! We could say more about our abilities, 
and we would do so but for our great modesty. Let those 
who are in doubt as to our talents subscribe, either for the 
Whig or the Review, and, our word for it, they will soon say 
of us, as the Queen of Sheba said of Solomon, the half has 
never yet been told.” 





Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

... MONTAIGNE saith prettily, when he inquires the reason 
why the word of the lie should be such a disgrace, and such 
an odious charge? Saith he: “If it be well weighed, to say 
that a man lieth, it is as much to say, as that he is brave tc- 
wards God, and a coward towards men.” 


... UNCLE SAM will celebrate his one hundredth birthday at 
Philadelphia, provided it costs him nothing. 


...-FONTENELLE, at the age of 1inety-seven, after saying 
many able and gallant things to the young and beautiful Ma- 
dame Helvetius, passed her once without perceiving her. 

**See,”’ said she, stopping and addressing him, “how I 
ought to value your gallantries! You pass me without even 
looking at me!” 

“Madame,” said the old man, “if I had looked at you, I 
could not have passed.” 

..-IN his Chronology of Paper, Mr. Joel Munsell states 
that by the hand process it took three months to complete 
the paper ready for delivery, from the time of receiving the 
rags into the mill; by the machine, the paper may now be 
delivered the next day. 

...- THERE is a young lady in Camden studying Latin. She 
has a beau. He asked her what sic transit gloria mundi 
meant. She translated it: ‘‘Come and see me on Monday.” 

...COMMUNICATIONS intended for Nancy may be addressed 
to this office, in care of OUR Boy Tom. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 





OO REWARD FOR THE APPREHENSION OF ZE- 
NUS TUTTLE, a tall man, about fifty years, has 
considerable money and a high forehead, long face and Jantern- 
jawed man, a bad man with a fist like a giant, and has often beat 
me, and I want him to end his Gare in a penitentiary where he 
belongs, and he wears a gray coat with a very la mouth, and one 
blue eye and one blind eye, and a hideous looking man, and now 
iving with the seventh woman, and me having one child to him, 
and he has gone off, and I want him brought slap up in the law 
with blue pants. He ought to be arrested, and has a hundred dol- 
lars of my money, and a bald-headed rascal, full of flattery and 
deceit, and she is a bad woman, and her little 
and is called ELIZA JANE TILL lind of one eye, 
and he is not a man what has got any too much sense, nor her. 
And he stole one hundred dollars from me and some of m ld 
and silver, and ought to be caught, and I will never live with fim 
again, no never, he is a disgrace, and I would like to have him 
caught up and compelled to maintain me and his child, as I am 
his lawful wedded wife, and have the certificate of marriage in 
| my possession, my20-eod. NANCY TUTTLE. 
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PYTHAGOREAN SPECULATIONS 
Ancient Belief in the Transmigration of Souls 


10 A, 14 a—$7.00 


SPRI INGTI ME ‘REMINDERS 
Chirping Sparrows in the Public Squares 


7 A, 10 a—$7.9 


BURSTED BUBBLES 
Frustrated Annexation Schemers 


THRIVING BUSINESS 
Manufacturers and Capitalists 


5 A, 7 a—$10.60 


TOOTHSOME 
Strawberry shortcakes 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & Co., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well. 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 (full 


count) ready for use. 
PRICE sane S. 








SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. (7! MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
RULED BILL-HEADS — ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 
"| aga. | 1410. | 16. | L Ip, || | —«@# Ball-heads—of following sizes: 


2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. . $4.50 $5.15 " 80) $5.80), 12 Q 8 6 4 |8toDemy 
4 = e i “ 241 8 38 | 2.70 pe 3,00 | To Cap| To Cap | To Cav| To Cap | To Oap| (34 Note) 
6 - s “« 2.) LOS). 18S 210 2.10, ) 

8 “ Long Fold 1 only. | 1.30) 1.50] 1. 70, 1.70 $1.12 | $1.50 $1.50 $1.85 82.70 $2.25 





























4&@ The above ahaa are for single 1000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.— First quality papers. 








SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. betes Letter. 12 Ib. Letter.| 4 Ib, Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. sib. Packet Note. 





| o $2.75 | $3.25 a $3.75 8 $1.38 s | s $1.63 a $1.88 $2.60 








We keep a full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers :— 
IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-OAP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Luvelopes, Printers’ Garis aud Blanks, ‘Patent Gags aid Direction Fabels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.@ 


- - 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand-Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. ; 
Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 


Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


te Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Blank-Bock Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S PROOF-SHEET. 





CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 


PHEIADEUPrHIA. 


cinting Iuk Warks. 
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BLACK INKS. 


per Ib. be $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 


Adams or Power Press CutInk ‘“ 
Special Illustrated Cut Ink 

Book and Fine Book Ink 

Extra News Ink....... $éeceeuns 
News and Poster Ink. 

Printer’s Varnish 

Printer’s Poster Varnish 


.-50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00 
75 cts., $1.00, $2.00 





320.49 PIO 6G ON “TOLIIO WHOA MON 


COLORED INKS. 

Red, for posters per Ib. 50cts., 75 cts., $1.00, $1.50 
Blue, “ 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00 
Fine Light and Bronze Blue... 
Ultramarine Blue 
Green, for posters 
Green, Fine Light and Dark.. 
Yellow—Lemon, Deep, or Orange 

“for posters 
Gold Size—White or Gold Color 
Tints of all Shades. 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks 
Lithographic Varnish 
Lithographic Colored Inks at fair seine’ 
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ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF PRINTING. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING. Edited by J. Lu- 
THER RINGWALT. ‘*God greet the Art.’? Published by 
Menamin & Ringwalt, Philadelphia. 

This work is now nearly completed. It will make a volume of 
about five hundred imperial octavo pages, and will be profusely 
illustrated. In addition to the wood-cuts which accompany many 
of the articles, it will contain a large number of full-page colored 
lithographs and a highly orna tal frontispi All that relates 
to Printing and to its auxiliary arts will be found carefully and 
ably treated in this work. The editor, Mr. Ringwalt, possesses 
peculiar qualifications for his task, being a practical printer, and 
having large experience as a writer and editor. He has also had 
the assistance of many gentlemen of acknowledged superiority in 
many of the branches of the Typographic Art treated of in the 
pages of the Encyclopedia. The work will be issued in superior 
style, and will not only be valuable as a book of reference in every 
printing-office, but will be interesting to the general reader, and 
should find a place in the library of every man of taste and culture. 

Will be ready June 15, 1871. Price, $10.00. 

Orders received and filled by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 








DE VINNE’S PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the Use of Clerks 
and Book-keepers in Job Printing Offices. By THEODORE L. 
DE VINNE. 12mo. pp. 450. Second edition. 


This work is printed on fine calendered paper, and contains the 
Prices of Printing, Electrotyping, Ruling, Binding, etc.; Tables 
of the Value of Paper; Detailed Estimates for all kinds of Job 
Printing; the Prices of Labor and Cost of Material; with much 
other information of great value to the printer. Opposite every 
important printed table is a blank table with printed headings, 
in which the printer can insert higher or lower prices as may be 
required in his locality. The present edition has been entirely 
re-written, and is much more complete than the first. It has re- 
ceived the warmest commendation of experienced and intelligent 
printers. Price, in extra cloth, $4.00; in morocco, $5.00. Sent by 
mail, on receipt of price, by COLLINS & M’'LEESTER. 





THE IRON BRACKET COMPOSING STAND. 


The bracket form of this stand allows the compositor a comfort- 
able and easy position at ease, standing or sitting, and does away 
with all racks and cases underneath, with all their attendant evils. 
This also allows a free circulation of air and the penetration of 
light to all parts of the room. Being made wholly of iron, they 
can never wear out; they are, therefore, a profitable investment. 

Their handsome appearance, and the bright and cheerful aspect 
they impart to an office, will alone claim the important considera- 
tion of the craft. Single stand, $8.00; Double stand, $12.00. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S PROOF-SHEET. 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for Letter 
Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the use of Capitals; a List of Abbreviations; 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading; Speci- 
men of Proof-sheet, etc. By JOHN WILSON. 19th edition. 
The merit of this well-known work is fully evidenced by the 

fact that eighteen large editions have been sold. It is the most 

practical treatise on Punctuation ever offered to the public. Price, 
$1.50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


MORRIS’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE LINE- 
FORMERS FOR JOB PRINTERS. 





Fig. 1 shows the Line Formers with full wide channels; quad- 
rats being inserted to keep the interior and exterior apart for the 
reception of the line of type. 

Fig. 2 gives a clear idea of their adjustability; smaller quadrats 
are inserted; the space gained is taken up at the ends, as shown. 

Fig. 3 shows how the interior and exterior closes up and presses 
inwardly; and when the gain is taken up, the channel will be 
found geometrically correct. Bent leads are not required. 

. All the usual curves, not shown in the diagram, are represented 
in the set of eighty pieces. Price, $15.00. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’'LEESTER, 





MACKELLAR'S AMERICAN PRINTER. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of ‘'ypography, contain- 
ing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical 
Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By THOMAS 
MACKELLAR. 


In a brief space, and in convenient form, the author presents a 
great amount of information which was before scattered through 
many volumes, and also many useful original suggestions, which 
are especially valuable coming from a gentleman having long 
practical experience in all branchesof the art ofprinting. Nomore 
useful work can find a place in the printing office. Price, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.70. 


For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 





THE TYPOGRAPHIC CALCULATOR, 

A READY-RECKONER FOR ASCERTAINING WITH CERTAINTY, 

AND WITHOUT COMPUTATION, THE EXACT CONTENTS OF 

ANY PAGE OR PIECE OF MATTER OF WHICH THE LENGTH 
AND WIDTH ARE KNOWN. By WILLIAM KIVLAN. 


This very convenient book is not only useful to the clerk who 
has to examine the compositors’ bills, but also to the compositor 
when charging his matter. It is arranged on the principle of in- 
terest tables, the calculations being for all measures from ten ems 
to forty-nine ems. By aid of it, the compositor can make out his 
bill in about half the time usually employed, and without liability 
toerrors. This little volume is bound in flexible cloth, and can 
be conveniently carried in a side pocket. Price, 0 cents, Sent 
by mail, on receipt of price, by 


COLLINS & M‘LEESTER. 








